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f^A Good, Gray Cabinet Exactly Fits 
Nixon’s Intention to Hold the Reins 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Nix- 
on’s surprise choice of Wil- 
liam Pierce Rogers as Secre- 
tary of State, the supreme 
cabinet job, exactly fits the 
qualifications Nixon has es- 
tablished for the top offi- 
cials in his Administration 
— proficient men conspicu- 
ously lacking in the kind of 
glamor that marked the Ei- 
senhower and Kennedy Ad- 
ministrations. 

Moreover, the selection of 
non-diplomat, non-foreign 
affairs expert Rogers is the 
most positive sign yet that 
Mr. Nix-on is going to run 
the Government not 
through glittering experts 
with high reputations in 
their fields but through 
trusted old friends, some of 
them long-time cronies, 
Whose loyalties to him are 
beyond question. 

With Rogers at the helm 
of the State Department, for 
example, there is no ques- 
tion about who will run the 
Nation’s foreign policy. Mr. 
Nixon himself wi'l'l be in 
charge, far more so than if 
he had tapped a celebrated 
member of the eastern Re- 
publican foreign policy es- 
tablishment, such as Doug- 
las Dillon or New York Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller. ' 

The same yardstick can be 
equally applied to Mr. Nix- 
on’s Secretary of Defense, 
Rep. Melvin Laird. Laird 
has no constituency outside 
his own congressional baili- 
wick in Wisconsin and his 
highly respectful colleagues 
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in the House. As boss of the 
Pentagon, Laird is pecul- 
iarly Nixon’s man, and that 
is precisely the way "the 
President-elect wants it. 

THAT IS NOT to say 
that Laird at Defense and 
Rogers at state are not good 
choices. As we reported ear- 
lier in breaking the news of 
his appointment, Laird is to- 
tally inexperienced in large 
managerial jobs but he has 
major assets: a deep knowl- 
edge of the economics of the 
Defense Department, includ- 
ing a detailed understanding 
of competing weapons’ sys- 
tems;, plus a calculated strat- 
egy on cold war geopolitical 
issues, which, as a shrewd 
politician, he will never ex- 
empt from domestic politics. 

As for Rogers, his public 
exposure to foreign policy is 
limited to a brief stint as 
one of 10 U.S. representa- 
tives to the 1965 U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and a special- 
ized job there in 1967 as a 
temporary presidential 
envoy. But he goes to the 
State Department with two. 


advantages: an intimacy 

with the President that no 
Secretary of State has had 
in at least half a century; 
and a lawyer’s approach to 
foreign policy (“lawyers are 
problem-solvers,” a top State 
Department official told us 
“And Rogers is a helluva 
lawyer”). 

Moreover, Rogers’s ap- 
pointment is being received 
in the elegant circles of 
Manhattan’s Republican es- 
tablishment with a pro- 
found sigh of relief. Al- 
though Dillon was the pre- 
ferred choice, Rogers is 
well known from his days as 
President Eisenhower’s At- 
torney General and highly 
regarded. 

Beyond that, Mr. Nixon’s 
major cabinet choices re- 
flect another theme — they 
are not tied to policies of 
the past. 

For Rogers, this is vitally 
important. There is reason 
to believe, for example, that 
a major easing of Red 
China’s approach to the U.S. 
is now in the offing. Nixon 
men feel that Rogers will 
have far more flexibility to 
exploit potential break- 
throughs like that than for- 
eighn afafirs experts wrap- 
ped up in past policies. 

THERE IS, finally, one 
other Nixon characteristic 
that his choice of top cabi- 
net aides illuminates like a 
hot floodlight: his refusal to 
take chances with outsiders 
he doesn’t know well or who 


might have the slightest 
taint of divided loyalty. 

With Rogers and Laird at 
the top and old-friend Rob- 
ert Finch nailing down the 
key domestic-affairs cabinet 
post, Nixon will be sur- 
rounded by loyal intimates. 
Thus, Nixon promises to 
bring the most personalized 
Administration to Washing- 
ton that the town has seen 
since Franklin Roosevelts 
second Administration. 

It would be easy but 
wrong to explain this by 
Nixon’s disastrous experi- 
ence with the very first ap- 
pointment he made— that of 
Gov. Spiro Agnew, never a 
Nixon intimate, as his vice 
presidential running mate. 
The real explanation lies 
not there but in Nixon him- 
self. A loner, uneasy with 
strangers, Nixon never has 
been comfortable outside 
his small circle of intimates. 
Thus, he is simply bringing 
the whole circle to Washing- j 
ton with him to make out of J 
it what has all the earmarks j 
of a good, gray-flannel cabi- I 
net. 
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